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Ancient Trans Theory 


OD. Martiana 


For Emily 


“[W]e must look for the palimpsestic traces of trans people in literary 
and historic texts [...] and, in doing so, read generously and think 


critically about the inherited assumptions we bring to the text.”’ 


In this article, you will not find me rehearsing the lament that historical sources about transness 
are scant and difficult to interpret; that they are ambiguous; that we should be hesitant to project 
modern terms and categories. Those are always the conditions of studying the past, and the 
problem is most acute when we talk about a concept that has been completely naturalized in our 
times, not when it is already highly contested, like ‘transness’. It is cisness that historians project 
everywhere, and which most of them will not name even when they are talking about it, because 
they cannot imagine anything outside of it. It is far more challenging and more rewarding to 
confront this attitude than to brood over the inadequacies of queer language, which for the most 


part are simply the inadequacies of language. 


I want to begin with Seneca as the first of several hostile witnesses to ancient trans theory. In his 
lost dialogue On Superstition, he wrote: “That one cuts off their own male parts, that one lacerates 
their arms. How are they going to fear the gods in their wrath, if this is how they render them 
propitious?”” So, at least some of those who self-castrated in antiquity—trans women in our 
terms—considered it a way to propitiate the divine and avert its wrath. This comports with one of 
the possibilities raised by Lucian, that those who castrated themselves at Hierapolis did so “to 
please Hera”, that is, the Syrian Goddess; “at any rate they do cut themselves; and they no longer 


keep manly attire, but wear womanly garments and do women’s work.” 


Lucian also reports another explanation, that this was done in commemoration of the castration 
of the mortal Combabus,‘ but the two accounts can go together, as some held that, “because Hera 


loved Combabus, she put the cut into the minds of many, so that (Combabus) would not be the 
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only one to mourn their own manliness.”° This reminds us of those who “cut themselves for Rhea, 
in imitation of Attis”, her priest,° but more importantly, it tells us that the thought to self-castrate 
came “into the mind”, and was not imposed from the outside.’ In even more striking terms, he 
goes on to write that, on the days when “trans women* (gr. yc&AAot galloi) are made, [...] the 
madness comes upon many; even many who have come only for the spectacle then do these things 
themselves.”’ Given the context, this must be divinely inspired madness, much as he says about 
the romantic relationships between cis and trans women at Hierapolis: “There is this kind of love 
in the sacred city, and it still occurs now. Cis women"? desire trans women, and trans women are 


mad for cis women, and no man is jealous, but they believe it to be a very sacred thing.”” 


From the above, we can distinguish different kinds of explanations for transition by means of 
castration, which refer to a purpose (pleasing or propitiating the divine), a historical origin or 
paradigm (e.g., imitating Attis or Combabus), or the transitioner’s mental state (a divine 
“madness”). On the other hand, we also have a description of transness elsewhere in Lucian that 
elides both explanation and transition as an event, in the case of a trans man: “I was born alike to 


other women, but my disposition and desire and all other things are those of a man.”! 


Somewhere in between is Firmicus Maternus’ account of the African priests of “Juno or the 


Virgin Venus”,'’? which describes a kind of ‘social transition’, but nothing so drastic as self- 
castration. He says that they “feminize their face and make their skin smooth”, wear women’s 
hairstyles and clothes, and have “thus made themselves different from men.” More exactly, “they 


deny that they are men [and] want to be considered women.” 


This brief sketch should show at least that there was such a thing as ancient trans theory, that 
it was quite diverse, and that it extended into directions not pursued in modern trans theory (i.e., 


transition as propitiatory, or imitative of a historical exemplar). Far more yet remains to be said. 
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’ That is, by other people. In what sense the divine is inside or outside a person, I will not attempt to consider here. 
* T have no qualms about this translation because Lucian has already transferred the Greek term he is using from its 
original reference (self-castrated worshippers of the Mother-of-Gods in Phrygia) to a new context (self-castrated 
worshippers of the Syrian Goddess; he explicitly rejects that they are the same goddess, see On the Syrian Goddess 15). 
In other words, he is using it as a comparative or transcultural term. 
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‘4 Firmicus Maternus, On the Error of the Profane Forms of Worship 4. 1 omit Firmicus Maternus’ response to these 


claims, which are the same as modern transphobes’, and just as uninteresting. 


